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A PROGRAM OF ACTION FOR AMERICAN YOUTH 


HE NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
has frequently expressed its conviction that the 
elimination of child labor is but one aspect of the 
larger problem of youth education and employment. 
Restrictive measures to keep children out of industry at 
' ages and under conditions which jeopardize their educa- 
tion, health, or well-being must, if they are to accomplish 
their larger purposes, be accompanied by efforts to improve 
school facilities and adapt the 
methods and content of educa- 
tion to children who are being 
held in school until 16 years as 
the result of child labor legisla- 
tion. The need for extending 
educational and guidance ser- 
vices, with special emphasis upon 
preparation for work and citizen- 
ship, has been accentuated by 
the depression which has added 
to the school enrollment many 
thousands of older boys and 
gitls, beyond the compulsory 
school attendance age, who or- 
dinarily would become wage- 
earners but under present con- 
ditions are unable to find 
employment. Closely related also 
is the problem of developing 
work opportunities for youth 
who have completed their 
schooling, who are ready for and 
eager to begin work—but find 
the labor market closed to them. 
Foremost among the organi- 
zations which have been con- 
cerned with these broader angles 
of the educational and employ- 
ment needs of youth is the American Youth Commission. 
Floyd W. Reeves, former Chairman of the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Education, is Director of the Com- 
mission and Owen D. Young is Vice-Chairman. Organized 
in 1935 by the American Council on Education and fi- 
nanced by a generous grant from the General Education 
Board, the American Youth Commission, as a non-partisan; 
non-sectarian and non-governmental agency, has been 
studying every phase of the youth problem. Recently, after 
four years of study and deliberation, the Commission met 
in emergency session in Washington and adopted a pro- 
gtam of immediate action for American youth, touching 


From All the Children 


“and the thoughts of youth are 
long, long thoughts.” 


on three great areas of youth interest—employment, health 
and education. 

It is difficult to summarize briefly the findings and rec- 
ommendations of a report so inclusive in its scope, so fe- 
plete with facts and so thoughtful in its interpretation of 
trends. A few of its salient points and recommendations 
may be outlined as follows: 

Employment 
Findings. About 4,000,000 
young people 15 to 24 years of 
age are out of work. They rep- 
resent one-third of the unem- 
ployed workers in the United 

States. Even in fairly prosperous 

times young people are having 

increasing difficulty in getting 
started in useful employment. 

For many years there has been a 

disquieting tendency on the part 

of industry to exclude beginners 
from employment, and oppor- 
tunities for employment on the 
land are restricted by the fact 
that the number of farm boys 
reaching the age of 18 each year 
is more than twice as great as the 
number of farms that fall vacant. 
Recommendations. The Com- 
mission believes that, while 
young people should be required 
to attend full-time school up to 
the age of 16, boys and girls be- 
yond that age who want to go to 
' work should be allowed to do so. 

Ideally such youth would be ab- 

sorbed in private employment 

but under present conditions 
there are several million more young people seeking work 
than there are jobs available. The Commission therefore 
recommends the extension of employment for youth under 
public auspices, planned with special regard for its educa- 
tional quality. It estimates that, since the work would be 
part time and would not be highly paid in view of the fact 
that training and study would be incorporated in the pro- 
gram, the expense per youth need not exceed $400 per year. 

Health 
Findings. Though youth is the time for health, many 


diseases, such as tuberculosis and rheumatic heart disease, 
(Continued on page 3) 
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WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 
TO CONVENE 


HE White House Conference on Children in a Democ- 

racy will meet in Washington on January 18-20. The 
eleven fields of child welfare to be discussed by Conference 
members are: The Family as the Threshold to Democracy; 
Economic Resources of Families and Communities; Hous- 
ing the Family; Economic Aid to Families; Social Services 
for Children; Children in Minority Groups; Religion and 
Children in a Democracy; Health and Medical Care for 
Children; Education through the School; Child Labor and 
Youth Employment; Child Development through Play and 
Recreation. 

The Conference will consider gains made since 1930 
and needs still to be met, and will decide upon a definite 
program of action to meet those needs. The third day of 
the Conference will be devoted to discussion of plans for 
follow-up work. A sub-committee to plan the follow-up 
program has been appointed, headed by Mrs. Saidie Orr 
Dunbar, President of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 

Other members of this committee are: Elizabeth Christ- 
man, National Women’s Trade Union League; Martha M. 
Eliot, M.D., U. S. Children’s Bureau; Homer Folks, New 
York State Charities Aid Association, and Chairman of the 
Report Committee of the White House Conference; Henry 
F. Helmholz, M.D., Mayo Clinic; Rev. Bryant J. McEnte- 
gart, Catholic Charities of the Diocese of New York; Mrs. 
J. K. Pettengill, National Congress of Parents and Teachers; 
Dr. Floyd W. Reeves, American Youth Commission; and 
Josephine Roche, National Consumers’ League. 


A POST-CHRISTMAS STORY 


E print below a letter received by the Chicago office 
V V of the Wages and Hours Administration, and pub- 
lished in the Chicago Times, on December 3. The. Tzmes 
reported that this company was fined $7,500 after testimony 
showed it had been paying 8 cents an hour for industrial 
home work, mostly on Christmas wreaths. 
Dear Gentlemen: 

I read your notice in the evening paper. I am a little girl of 
11 years old and I want to tell you about how hard I have to 
work helping my mother and father and my little crippled 
brother to make Christmas wreaths which my mother brings 
home from Co. They live at St. Please-gentle- 
men don’t you understand vacation is almost over but I have 
not been to the beach once and my parents won't let me go out 
to play with the other kids. I have to help wind those terribly 
dusty wreaths until I almost choke. My fingers are all sore and 
my poor little brother’s bed is all red from the dust. 








You see he has to string the beads that go into the wreaths. 
We are on relief and my parents said I must work so that we 
got something to eat. My mother makes me get up at six o'clock 
in the morning and we work all day and until one or sometimes 
two o'clock at night excepting Thursday when we have to stay 
up all night because Friday is pay day’and the work has to be 
finished or we don’t get no pay and I get a licking because | 
don’t work fast enough. I don’t get nothing to eat or I don’t go 
to bed until we are finished. 

Please sirs, I can not tell you my name or address because if 
they find this out I am going to get a terrible licking. My 
brother gets a book that is from the Government which says 
you must tell the truth how many hours you work and no chil- 
dren must work. We work all day every day and night but the 
company lies and writes only 3 hours. Please gentlemen tell the 
company not to make us do so much work because I like to go 
out and play once in a while to. If I look out the window at 
the other kids Ma slaps me and calls me lazy. 

Please, please help me and crippled brother. Thank you. 


ON THE WAGE-HOUR FRONT 


7. Frederick Packing Company of Delaware was per- 

manently enjoined from employing children under 16 

years, in a decision handed down in November by the 

United States District Court of Delaware. Inspectors had 

found two 15-year-old girls peeling tomatoes in the plant. 
* * * 


The decree issued by Judge Edward A. Conger in the 
Federal District Court of New York, requiring restitution 
of $250,000 to 10,000 industrial home workers by eleven 
companies manufacturing knitted outerwear garments, is 
one of the most important actions since the Wage-Hour Act 
became effective. Under the court’s action the home workers 
affected, who are in states from Maine to Tennessee, will 
get 30 cents an hour, as provided under the law, instead 


of the 3 to 11 cents an hour which they were receiving when | 


the government instituted its proceeding. 

This decision is noteworthy because it invalidates the 
widespread attempt of manufacturing firms to evade the 
provisions of the Wage-Hour Act with respect to home 
workers by devising a “purchase and sales arrangement” 
which makes it appear that home workers are “independent 


manufacturers” rather than employees. It is of special sig- | 


nificance in view of the extensive development in recent 
years of ‘mail order’ home work whereby articles are sent 


to rural and semi-urban communities all over the country— Ff 
a practice which enables manufacturers to evade state laws. 


Now the Federal law will reach them. 
* 


* * 
An order declaring the occupations of motor-vehicle 
driver and helper to be particularly hazardous for the em- 


ployment of minors between 16 and 18 years of age and § 


forbidding their employment therein has been issued by 
the Children’s Bureau of the United States Department of 
Labor. The order is effective January 1, 1940. This is the 
second order relating to hazardous occupations issued undet 
authority of the child labor provisions of the Wage-Hout 
Act. The first related to plants handling explosives. 


NEW BOARD MEMBERS 
The National Child Labor Committee takes pleasure in 
announcing the election of three new members to its Board 
of Trustees: John Lovejoy Elliott, Thomas H.’ Powers, and 
W. Carson Ryan. 
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ACTION FOR AMERICAN YOUTH 


(Continued from page 1) 


prey most heavily upon young people. Less acute disorders 
neglected in youth weaken the body for the strains of adult 
life. Only six out of one hundred youths get regular physical 
examinations each year. 


Recommendations. The Committee recommends the de- 
velopment of local and state resources, with aid from the 
Federal Government and with cooperation from private 
agencies, to provide minimum health services for youth 
throughout the country. Extension of physical examinations 
for students from the primary grades through college and 
provision of comparable facilities for out-of-school young 
people are urged. The importance of recreation as an essen- 
tial part of a positive health program is stressed. 


Education 


Findings. One-half of the young people who have left 
school have not finished the ninth grade and many have had 
far less than nine grades of schooling. Nearly a million 
children of elementary school age in the United States are 
not enrolled in any school. Schooling in many sections of 
the country is of very poor quality, and ill-adapted to meet 
changing needs. 


Recommendations. The Commission makes specific rec- 
ommendations, including changes in the method and con- 
tent of education to adapt it to modern objectives, reduction 
in the number of one-teacher school districts, a more equi- 
table distribution of state aid to local districts, Federal aid 
to the states to equalize educational opportunities, and stu- 
dent aid for children whose families are unable to provide 
adequate food, clothing, and incidental school expenses. 

The American Youth Commission has rendered a great 
service in its analysis of the youth problem and its formula- 
tion of a program for action. The National Child Labor 
Committee is in full agreement with the premises of the 
Commission that ‘‘democracy’s ultimate safeguard is the 
enlightened conscience of the citizen’”’ and that “the sur- 
vival of the nation therefore demands that conditions be 
established under which the young may have confidence in 
our institutions and our form of government.” It will lend 
its support to all sound efforts for the better adaptation of 
education to modern needs, for the preparation of youth 
for work and citizenship and for the finding and creation 
of work opportunities for young people leaving school. 

* * * 


A 20-page pamphlet, ‘‘A Program of Action for Amer- 
ican Youth,” and a 12-page leaflet, ‘““Youth—Their Jobs— 
Their Health—Their Schooling,”’.can be secured from the 
American Youth Commission, 744 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


WHICH IS PREFERRED? 


HE “office collect’ vs. the “little merchant’”’ plan for 
_4 newsboys has recently been the subject of two articles 
in Editor & Publisher. Under the ‘“‘office collect’ system 
newsboys are paid on a salary and commission basis and, al- 
though they collect from subscribers, the office bears the loss 
of unpaid bills. Under the little merchant plan the boys, as 
independent contractors, buy and sell the papers they deliver. 


The Rock Island (Ill.) Argus, which has recently 
switched from the office collect to the little merchant system, 
believes that the latter brings greater financial return to the 
papers both because it reduces office clerical help and be- 
cause the boys are more efficient in collecting when the 
money is due to them rather than to the newspaper. ‘‘Most 
circulators,” it argues, ‘‘will readily agree that when a sub- 
scriber owes 20 cents to 60 cents that is practically all due 
to the newspaper itself, the carrier on that route may or may 
not be very concerned over collecting it. But—did you ever, 
as a kid, have anyone owe you ‘two bits’ or more and let 
them get away with it?” The Argus also claims that the 
little merchant system is preferred by the boys because they 
can make more money. 

On the other hand, the Tucson ( Ariz.) Daily Star, which 
operates on the office collect system in the City and on the 
junior merchant plan outside of Tucson, favors the former. 
It considers that the saving on clerical help is more than 
offset by the necessity of hiring district managers or super- 
visors under the little merchant plan, and believes that col- 
lection is kept up to a high standard by a system of bonuses 
for boys who collect over 90 per cent each month. 

The Star also reports that boys prefer to deliver a route 
at less per subscriber on a salary and commission basis than 
to operate as little merchants. “They seem to get more good 
out of the semi-monthly pay check. They get it all at once 
and they can actually put it to good use, where on the other 
plan they get their money, a little at a time, throughout the 
month, as they collect, spend it and don’t know how much 
they do make.”” The paper has a waiting list for route boys 
on the office collect system, and boys selling for another 
Tucson paper operating under the little merchant plan are 
constantly trying to come to the Star, although their possible 
net earnings as independent contractors are much higher. 

The Star considers that boys working on a salary and com- 
mission basis are more reliable and that the paper has better 
control over its carriers. Business training received under 
this plan is preferable, it believes, to training as a “‘little 
merchant’’ because the carrier’s “chances of being in busi- 
ness for himself when he grows up are not nearly as great 
as of his working for some corporation.” 


REPORTED WITH REGRET 


Last month we commented upon a recent bulletin of the 
Labor Commissioner of California advising that children 
engaging in street trades must secure work permits. Since 
permits are not granted to children under 14 years for work 
on school days or to children under 12 years for work 
during vacation periods, the effect of this requirement was 
to raise the present 10-year age minimum. In December 
the Commissioner regretfully issued another bulletin: 

‘‘Herewith a new interpretation of the Attorney General 
having to do with the subject of children who form the 
group of so-called ‘independent contractors’ (or the equally 
mellifluous ‘little merchants’ ). 

“This ruling issued by the Attorney General after con- 
ferring with a newspapers’ publishers’ committee and attor- 
neys seemingly upsets the ruling of the Attorney General of 
September 23, 1939, in so far as this feature is concerned. 

“Until you receive further instructions there will be no 
alternative but to defer action with regard to children in 
street occupations functioning as ‘little merchants’. . .” 
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ARIZONA COTTON PICKERS 


REPORT on migratory cotton pickers in Arizona by 
A the Works Progress Administration* indicates the 
changes which are taking place in agricultural labor in the 
Southwestern and West Coast States. Only about one-fifth 
of the 37,000 workers employed in the cotton fields of 
Arizona during the height of the 1937-1938 season were 
residents of the State. The rest were migratory workers, not 
Mexicans and Puerto Ricans as formerly, but practically all 
native-born white families, driven from their homes by 
drought, agricultural depression and the mechanization of 
cotton farming in nearby states. Very few were habitual 
migrants; the great majority had left their home states for 
the first time, lured by extensive and often misleading ad- 
vertising. The excessive amount of advertising used by 
Arizona growers is attributed to the fact that the rate of 
wages for cotton pickers was considerably lower in Arizona 
than in neighboring states. 


Although the advertisements stated that individual 
pickers could average from $14 to $19 a week and a family 
could thus run up an income of $150 or more a month, the 
actual earnings of pickers fell far below this. The Works 
Progress Administration study revealed that individual 
pickers averaged $7.95 per week, with 24 out of 100 earn- 
ing less than $6. Even this was not all cash income but 
included earnings received in the form of shelter, firewood 
and light. Families in which two persons picked averaged 
$11.57 per week and families with four workers (which 
usually means child helpers) averaged $18.38 a week. 


Living conditions were most unsatisfactory, diet was in- 
adequate, especially the lack of milk for children, and ill- 
ness and mortality among migratory cotton pickers were 
exceedingly high. The Arizona State Board of Health re- 
ported that communicable diseases were common among 
the cotton pickers and, since poverty does not permit med- 
ical care, the presence of such diseases was discovered only 
accidentally by health officers attending sick patients. 

One of the most serious findings of the report is that, 
although migratory cotton pickers are for the most part 
American-born whites, they are regarded as social outcasts 
*'*Earnings of Migratory Cotton Pickers in Arizona,” by Malcolm Brown 


and Orin Cassmore. Labor Informatjon Bulletin, November 1939, U. S. 
Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


in the communities where they locate temporarily for work, 
they share in none of the social activities of the community, 
and the presence of their children in school is bitterly 
resented. 

When the end of the picking season comes, large num- 
bers find themselves stranded in Arizona. Due to their low 
earnings, they are unable even to buy enough gasoline to 
take them on to other work. Most migrants, however, drift 
into California where they join the already large stream of 
wanderers searching for jobs. Few return to Arizona since 
wages in California are just as high and there is nothing to 
gain by a long trip back to Phoenix when the cotton season 
comes around again. Each year therefore Arizona growers 
advertise for new recruits from the drought states, and thus 
each year thousands of workers are added to the already 
glutted migratory labor market of the Southwest. 


HAVE YOU READ? 


NEWSPAPER CRUSADERS: A NEGLECTED Story. By Silas Bent, 
Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York 
City. 1939. $3.00. 

In contrast to recent books exposing the tendency of 
newspapers to bow to the dictates of big business and fall 
short of impartiality in their handling of some aspects of the 
news, there comes a story from Mr. Bent of newspaper 
leadership in good causes. The material presented ranges 
from the role of the press in the struggle for colonial inde- 
pendence and its part in securing ratification of the Con- 
stitution up to more recent campaigns to break corrupt 
political machines, fight organized crime and champion pro- 
grams of civic betterment. 

Mr. Bent does not ignore the “shabby record” of the 
ptess on other issues, and speaks plainly about its opposition 
to the Child Labor Amendment and pure food and drug 
legislation and its weakness for power trust propaganda. 

Newspaper Crusaders brings a fresh realization of the 
power of the press—whether it be directed to worthy or 
unworthy ends. 


TRUCK FARM CHILD WORKERS IN NEw YorkK STATE. New 

York Child Labor Committee, New York City. 1939. 
A folder of photographs of children, 6 to 13 years, work- 
ing on New York truck farms in the summer of 1939. 


CHILD LABOR DAY 1940 
JANUARY 27-29 


For thirty-four years Child Labor Day has been an occasion for rallying public sentiment 


against the exploitation of children. 


Efforts must not be relaxed. Despite the tremendous gains made under the Wages and 
Hours Act, which has now been in effect one year, many thousands of children are still 
employed under conditions injurious to their health and education. 


Suggested programs for the observance of Child Labor Day by church groups, schools, 
women’s clubs and civic organizations will be sent on request. Sign your name and address 
below and send to the National Child Labor Committee, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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